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GREAT FORTUNES AND THE COMMUNITY. 

A REPLY TO "X." 

BY W. H. MALLOCK. 



The orthodox creed of Catholicism and its doctrines as to 
Christ's nature were developed mainly as condemnations of the 
various heresies. The Church grew to realize precisely what it 
held to be true through the necessity for distinguishing this from 
what it instinctively recognized as false. 

I am led to make this reflection by a very interesting article, 
lately published in this Review, dealing with the position and 
significance of that enormously rich class which, in several coun- 
tries, but more especially in America, has risen into existence 
during the past twenty-five years. The writer conceals his identity ' 
under the initial " X " ; but an editorial note informs us that he 
is well known to the public as one of the most considerable 
thinkers in the United States of to-day. I am glad to learn this, 
in the first place, because as to many points I agree with him. 
I am, in the second place, still more glad to learn it, because there 
are certain of his arguments in respect of which I disagree with 
him altogether ; and the fact that they are put forward by a man 
of his admitted eminence increases the utility of a criticism of 
whatever may be false or deficient in them. 

Let me begin with the points as to which " X " and I agree. 
I will state them more briefly than he does, but in substantially 
the same way. The recent development in America of those huge 
private fortunes, which have certainly no parallel in the world's 
previous history, constitutes, for many reasons, a grave social 
danger. This danger resolves itself ultimately into the fact that 
these fortunes, partly on account of their mere magnitude, but 
mainly on account of the way in which many of them are amassed 
and used, are tending to disseminate amongst the great mass o£ 
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the population feelings and opinions which are prejudicial to the 
rights of private property altogether, thus supplementing one 
danger by another which is even greater ; and it is not in a tone 
of enmity, but one of friendly remonstrance, that " X " addresses 
himself to the multi-millionaires themselves, urging them in their 
own interest, no less than in that of the public, to reconsider the 
weak or objectionable points in their position, and so come to 
terms with those who at present are only their critics, but may 
otherwise turn into disastrous, even if ultimately defeated, 
enemies. 

Fortunes, on account of their mere magnitude, become 
legitimate objects of criticism (this I take to be the meaning of 
" X," though he does not very clearly say so) when they exceed 
the possibilities of even the most lavish private expenditure, and 
thus leave in the hands of their possessors an enormous surplus 
power, which is dangerous to the political rights and the economic 
freedom of the majority. As a matter of fact, however, great 
fortunes in America are largely open to criticism of a more 
particular kind than this. An impression is spreading, which has 
of late been justified in certain well-known cases by recent scandal- 
ous revelations, that most of these enormous fortunes have been 
acquired by dishonest means; and that the possessors of them 
not only might use, but in actual practice have used, their surplus 
wealth to elude or override the law. Farther, the possessors 
of the proverbially great fortunes, not content with abusing their 
wealth as a means of power, have been singularly unfortunate 
in their use of it as a means of pleasure. The great wealth in 
question being an essentially riew phenomenon, its American pos- 
sessors have no inherited culture and no inherited positions to 
guide them in their personal expenditure of it. It tends to pro- 
duce a class which is held together internally by nothing but 
emulous extravagance in insane and unsatisfying self-indulgence, 
and which asserts its supremacy in the eyes of the general public 
merely by making this insane self-indulgence ostentatious. 

How far these accusations are true as regards America, I am 
myself not in a position to speak; but various accounts reach 
England through the newspapers — accounts of dinners on horse- 
back, dinners at which the costliest presents are hidden in the 
guests' table-napkins, and so forth — which produce an impression 
that the accusations are far from groundless; and " X " makes 
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special note of the offensive and often fatal manner in which the 
great motor-cars of the modern American plutocracy force them- 
selves at a dangerous speed through the narrow thoroughfares of 
the cities, with a brutal disregard of the convenience, and even 
of the lives, of the pedestrians. Such conduct he takes as typical 
of the general manner and spirit in which this new wealth is 
being used for the purposes of private life. It is, he says, conduct 
worthy only of men who are struggling to make themselves 
gratuitously despised and hated ; and, taken in connection with the 
other and graver causes, which are producing a prejudice against 
them in the minds of so many temperate persons, it constitutes 
on their part a provocation to hostile sentiments, equally danger- 
ous in their consequences to those who provoke and those who 
entertain them. 

Now, accepting, for argument's sake, the facts of " X," as he 
states them, I agree with him in regarding these criticisms as 
at once just and timely. The rise of a class whose incomes are so 
gigantic as to separate its members not only from the community 
at large, but even from the majority of men commonly accounted 
rich — incomes of which the wildest private expenditure could 
hardly exhaust so much as the tenth part — would, for many 
reasons, be a misfortune for all classes anywhere, and would more 
especially be injurious to the civilization of the richer classes 
themselves. It would be less injurious in an old country like Eng- 
land, where ideas of birth and breeding, and a sense of class ob- 
ligations, are still largely operative, than it would be, or is, in a 
country like America, where aristocracy, as distinct from plutoc- 
racy, is deficient in historical traditions : for aristocracies, though 
they are unable to flourish without wealth, require that great 
fortunes should be concentrated in the heads of houses, whilst 
the large majority of those who are identified with them by blood 
and education are of necessity comparatively poor. These last, 
however, for the purposes of ordinary social intercourse, live on a 
practical equality with the minority, their rich kinsmen; and 
thus the importance derived from the direct possession of wealth 
is tempered by the importance attached to the temper, the tradi- 
tions, the refinement and the general habit of mind which the 
poorer members of such a class possess in common with the rich- 
est. Hence the undue obtrusion of mere wealth in an aristocratic 
society is recognized by that society itself as essentially vulgar 
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and ludicrous; whilst such personal displays of state as are made 
by its richer members are rather historical symbols than out- 
bursts of personal ostentation. Moreover, in England at all 
events, the spirit of the aristocratic classes has always been largely 
tempered by a spirit of consideration for others — a spirit which 
finds eloquent expression in the letters of the great Lord Chester- 
field. That this observation holds good of England at the present 
day is evidenced by that special kind of behavior to which " X " 
appeals as typical — namely, the manner, considerate or the re- 
verse, in which motor-cars are driven through crowded thorough- 
fares. Despite accidental exceptions, it is noticeably true that, in 
England, the more highly placed owners of such vehicles are the 
most considerate in the use of them; fatal, offensive and even 
reckless driving being mainly the work of obscure ruffians, out 
for what they call " a lark," and anxious to show that they con- 
sider themselves the equals or the superiors of everybody.* The 
fact remains, however, that, even in England, the appreciable 
presence of individual fortunes equal to those which have lately 
developed themselves in America would be injurious to the in- 
terest alike of the richer classes generally and of the poorer. 
In England, however, such fortunes are practically non-existent. 
Of great fortunes, according to the English standard, those of the 
Dukes of Westminster and Bedford are commonly held to be 
representative. There is one British-born British subject who is, 
there is reason to believe, considerably richer than either of 
them; but this unique and enormous fortune will, after his 
death, be divided; and, even as it stands, it does not amount to a 
third of the fortunes now possessed by the richest men in America. 
The observations of " X," therefore, in so far as they are social, 
moral and political, have, as applied to America, a force which 

" X " compares the outrageous driying of the motor-cars of the multi- 
millionaires of America to the outrageous driving of the coaches of 
the noblesse in pre-Revolutionary Prance. His reference to France sug- 
gests a curious train of reflection, which shows us how complex are the 
causes by which social conduct is determined. In France, which is the 
mother of the modern democratic principle, and which has now for nearly 
a hundred and twenty years been familiar with revolutions and ap- 
peals to the power of the populace, the law is still on the side of the 
man who goes on wheels, and against the man who goes on foot. The 
pedestrian is treated in monarchical London incomparably better than 
in republican Paris. One of the greatest English ladies, in point of 
rank, family and wealth, has refused to make any use of motor-cars 
herself, on the ground that they are an inconvenience to the humbler 
tlass of wayfarers* 
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is considerably diminished if they axe applied to any other 
country. 

But " X " does not content himself with indicating, as a philo- 
sophical critic, the dangers of the existing situation. He proceeds, 
as a politician, to suggest certain practical remedies for it; and 
he bases these suggestions on an economic theory as to its origin. 
As soon as he enters these regions of speculation, my agreement 
with him ceases. What he says does not cease to be useful; but 
its utility becomes that of the early Christian heresies. It assists 
us to discover what is true, by its formulation of what is false. 

Let us begin with considering the general class of remedy which 
suggests itself to the mind of " X " as being certainly practicable, 
and most probably efficacious. He says : 

It is to the true interest of the multi-millionaires to join those who 
are free from envy in trying to remove the rapidly growing dissatis- 
faction with their continued possession of vast sums of money, which 
they have either themselves abstracted from the common store of all 
the people, or which they have inherited from ancestors who have so 
abstracted them. For all the property of a free nation belongs to its 
inhabitants; and whoever abstracts anything from it must, when chal- 
lenged, prove his right to what he has taken. . . . Millionaires are now 
the storm-centre of the population, for the simple reason that they 
are believed to have managed ' to accumulate much of their wealth ' by 
withdrawing it from the common property of the nation in more or less 
forbidden ways. 

The object to be aimed at is, therefore, according to " X," some 
reduction in the magnitude of such fortunes as are unduly large ; 
and such a reduction, he says, may any day with perfect ease be 
brought about by one, or by both, of two simple methods — the 
imposition of a progressive income-tax, and the alteration of 
the laws of bequest. He says : 

No one can doubt that, if the majority of the voters chose to 
elect a Governor of their own way of thinking, they could readily enact 
a progressive taxation of incomes which would limit every citizen of 
New York State to such income as the majority of the voters considers 
sufficient for him. And it would be particularly easy, he proceeds, 
to alienate the properly of every man at death, for it is only necessary 
to repeal the statutes now authorizing the descent of such property 
to the heirs and legatees of the decedent. 

The powers, however, which " X " is thus prepared to invoke 
would, he says, be practically less formidable in their action than 
vol. OLXxxm. — no. 598. 23 
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timid persons might anticipate; for, although "each man, by reason 
of his manhood alone, has an equal voice with every other man 
in making the laws governing their common country, and regu- 
lating the distribution of the common property . . . [yet] im- 
mense and incalculable differences exist in men's natural capaci- 
ties for rendering honest service to society. . . . Encouragement 
should be given to every man to use all the gifts he possesses, to 
the fullest extent possible . . . [and, accordingly], reasonable 
accumulations and the descent of these should be respected." 

Such, then, being the nature and the range of his proposed 
remedies, let us consider what general conception underlies them 
of the process to which wealth and economic prosperity are due. 
He explains this in a brief, but a perfectly unmistakable, way. 
Admitting that some men contribute more to the general pros- 
perity than do others, he takes the great inventor as a type of 
the men who contribute most; and the fundamental facts of the 
situation may, he says, be fully expressed by a dialogue such as 
the following, between the great inventor and the masses : 

' I have,' says the inventor, ' discovered something which will be 
greatly to your advantage. What compensation ought I fairly to re- 
ceive for it?' And the chosen representatives of the people, speaking 
for them, answer, ' It is for the general advantage to encourage useful 
inventions; therefore, if we find your invention useful, we will give 
you the exclusive right to the profits of it for fourteen years.' . . . The 
manager and initiator of a great industrial enterprise says (to the 
masses), 'I wish to devote myself to your service. What will you allow 
me to withdraw from the common property for such service?' The 
American people in their generosity answer, ' We will give you as much 
as we give the President of the United States; and, while we give 
bim the compensation for eight years only, we will give it to you for 
the active years of your life.' 

"It is difficult to see," "X" adds in conclusion, "how any 
undue restraint would be placed upon any ability or energy of 
a beneficent character," if the law were to limit the possible gains 
of such ability to an income of something like fifty thousand 
dollars a year, and were to place a corresponding limit on the 
amount of capital which he could bequeath. 

Here we have a whole system of economic philosophy, and a 
whole method of economic reasoning, set forth and exemplified, 
with signal boldness and brevity; and they are all the more 
interesting from the fact that they virtually represent ideas 
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which are more or less vaguely entertained by a large number of 
people. Their distinctive value, as set forth and exemplified by 
" X," lies in the orderly clearness with which he has been able to 
invest them. I propose, however, to show that, with the ex- 
ception of one or two incidental admissions, there is not a single 
proposition, either directly made or implied by him, which is not 
misleading, as a distortion or evasion of the truth, or else as 
a substitution for truth of some definitely corresponding error. 
We have either economics gone astray, or economics turned up- 
side down. To begin with the question of method, the radical 
fault which pervades the entire reasoning of " X " is the fault of 
looseness, and of unscientific inaccuracy. Of this, a single speci- 
men will suffice. " Each man," says " X," " by reason of his 
manhood alone, has an equal voice with every other man in 
making the laws governing their common country, and regulating 
the distribution of their common property." 

Now, if taken as a mere rhetorical expression of the fact that, 
in a democratic country like America, where manhood suffrage is 
general, all men possess in common an influence of some sort on 
the government, which they did not in Prance, for example, in 
the times preceding the Eevolution, this statement may be use- 
ful in briefly emphasizing what is true; but if it is transplanted 
from the sphere of popular rhetoric, and accepted as a proposition 
belonging to economic science, the element of truth contained in 
it is lost in the wildest falsehoods. Voters become powerful only 
in proportion as their respective judgments are gradually brought 
into harmony with regard to specific questions; and if, as often 
happens, out of every hundred men the judgments of fifty-one 
differ from the judgments of the remainder, nearly half of the 
voters, in spite of their equal manhood, have for the time being 
no power at all. But a farther fact remains which is more im- 
portant still. The power of the mass of voters being always 
necessarily confined to the choice or rejection of this or that 
specific proposal, these proposals require to be thought out and 
formulated before the power of the ordinary voter can have any- 
thing on which to act. Which proposal, out of several alterna- 
tives, shall be adopted is determinable by the votes of the many; 
but these proposals themselves, some one of which the majority 
of the voters select, are invariably formulated and submitted 
to the general judgment by energies and ingenuities of the few. 
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Again, as soon as the work of selection begins, the many are power- 
less unless they are efficiently organized; and organization is 
invariably the work of the few likewise. Those who perform it 
do not perform it in virtue " of their manhood alone." They per- 
form it because their manhood is in some way more active than 
the manhood of the majority. 

Thus, although in a country where manhood suffrage prevails, 
each vote, like a weight cast into a scale, weighs exactly as much 
as any other vote, a few voters invariably exert far more power 
than others in determining in which scale the preponderant mass 
of votes shall be accumulated. If " X " had said that " each 
man, by reason of his manhood alone," has an element of political 
power in respect of which he is the equal of any other man, he 
would have been saying what is scientifically correct ; but when he 
says, as he does, that the possession of this single element makes 
"each man's voice in the government of his country equal," he 
is guilty of an inaccuracy which renders his reasoning value- 
less, and the extravagant nature of which can be best indicated 
by a parallel. A steamer, we will suppose, is propelled at ten 
knots an hour by the consumption of a ton of Welsh coal per 
minute; and it is no doubt true that each ton of coal in the 
bunkers has an equal power with any other ton to maintain the 
speed in question. But if an engineer were to say, " The powers of 
each ton, by reason of its coalhood alone, is equal, in the sense 
that, if the consumption is doubled, and a second ton burnt each 
minute in addition io the first, the speed of the steamer will be 
doubled, and be twenty knots instead of ten," he would, as every 
one knows, be talking absolute nonsense; for one of the difficulties 
attendant on high speeds arises from the fact that an increase 
in the coal consumed, although it increases the speed, does not 
increase it proportionately. If the first ton produces a speed of 
ten knots, the second will only produce an added speed (we will 
say) of five. No one, treating of steamers, who ignored this 
well-known fact, and carelessly assumed that the propulsive value 
of every ton of coal was equal, would be listened to for a moment 
by any serious man; and yet a carelessness which "X" would 
at once detect and ridicule in any one who applied it to mechanics, 
is what he gravely indulges in himself, when he is dealing with 
social politics. So much, then, for the general defect of his 
method — a defect very frequent amongst thinkers occupied with 
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the same subjects. We will now turn to his conclusions, and con- 
sider them on their own merits. 

These all flow from, and are referable to, certain primary 
theories with regard to the origin of law and civilization generally, 
and more especially to the economic structure of modern civilized 
countries. His economic theory is based on the following funda- 
mental proposition, that " all the property of a free nation belongs 
to its inhabitants." It would, perhaps, be hypercritical to inquire 
what " X " means when he speaks of a nation having inhabitants: 
for, though he might mean merely that over the territory which 
a nation inhabits, and which if necessary it is ready to defend, 
it possesses some corporate control, yet it is abundantly evident 
from the main body of his argument that he does not confine his 
meaning to this indisputable doctrine. He means that the nation, 
as a whole, is in some sense the corporate owner of all the prod- 
ucts, and all the machinery of production, which owe their ex- 
istence to the exertions of all or of any one of its members: for 
the kind of property with which he more particularly concerns 
himself is not land as the potentiality of wealth, but capital as 
wealth accumulated. His fundamental principle, therefore, when 
accurately stated, is this: that all capital, all the appliances of 
production, and all the income resulting from them, are in some 
sense or other the " common property " of the nation ; and that 
all private ownership of capital, and all private incomes, are, 
as he says over and over again, " abstractions " permitted to in- 
dividuals, from this general store. 

Now, to incomes of a certain kind such language might be not 
inapplicable. The income which, in addition to his official salary, 
a Turkish Pasha manages to wring from his province by exactions 
may be aptly described as something withdrawn from a common 
store. Again, if we regard as a community all such persons as at 
any given time are owners of stock or shares, and if one of these 
owners, more sagacious than the rest, manages in the process of 
exchange, to secure one-half of an income which was originally 
divided amongst fifty, his own gain is, no doubt, an abstraction 
from a store which he finds existing in the hands of others. 

But neither of such processes is, in any fundamental way, repre- 
sentative of the process which is distinctive of any progressive 
nation. If great individual fortunes were nothing more than ab- 
stractions from a store which those who abstract from it influence 
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by their abstractions only, the number and the amount of these 
fortunes would very soon reach their limit, and the bulk of the 
population would be soon concurrently reduced to that minimum 
of the means of subsistence on which a human being can live. 
But in all progressive countries of the modern world, and more 
especially in America, what actually happens is notoriously the 
reverse of this. The great masses of the population, even if they 
grow poorer in comparison to the exceptionally rich, themselves 
grow richer absolutely to a very appreciable degree. Not only 
do the " abstractions/' as " X " calls them, of the very rich in- 
crease, but there is a constant increase in the aggregate from 
which he tells us they are abstracted. 

As soon as we realize this great primary fact, we shall realize 
in what the fallacy of the theory of " X " consists. In the vast 
majority of cases, the great fortunes of to-day derive the additions 
made alike to their amount and number, not from the reservoir 
of property which their possessors find existing, but from the 
constantly growing additions which year by year are made to it. 
What, then, is the origin of these latter additions themselves? 
If the theory of " X " has any meaning at all, they must be due 
to some universal increase in efficiency which develops itself 
equally in all men, even the idlest, the most brutal and the most 
stupid. But " X " himself admits that such is not the case. The 
differences between the efficiencies of men in rendering social 
service are, he says, " immense and incalculable." In other words, 
to what " X " would call the " increasing common property," 
a few men are constantly contributing incalculably more, man 
for man, than do the multitude; and that increasing fund from 
which the great fortunes are drawn is not a fund abstracted 
from a stock which would exist in any case, but consists of addi- 
tions to this made by those few men whose efficiency is " immense- 
ly and incalculably " above the average. 

Thus, the kind of bargain which virtually takes place between 
the typical possessor of the great private fortunes and the com- 
munity, is of a character totally opposite to that which " X " 
imagines. The great inventor or organizer of industry does not 
say, in vague terms, to the community, " I am able to do ' some- 
thing to your advantage ' ; or, 'I am anxious to devote myself to 
your service.' What will you allow me, as compensation, to ab- 
stract from the aggregate of property which you at present pos- 
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sess?" (for such is the meaning of the language put into his 
month by " X "). But he says to the community, " There is such 
and such a number of your members whose labor, as at present 
directed, produces goods annually to the value of ten million 
dollars. The value of the goods produced by them, if their labor 
is directed by me, will be, not ten million, but fifty. I come to 
you as the potential producer of an increment of forty million; 
and instead of asking how much, as compensation for my pro- 
ductive service, you will allow me abstract from what you possess, 
I ask you how much you will allow me to retain of what I engage 
to bring — and of what will, unless I bring it, be enjoyed neither 
by you nor me." And such a man might with truth proceed as 
follows : " The amount which I expect to retain for my own use 
is vast; but the amount which, in one way or another, will go to 
you is vaster." For, whatever may have been the fortunes ac- 
cumulated by the great directors of labor, these represent but a 
very inconsiderable fraction of what their possessors have added 
to the wealth of the world generally.* 

The theory of " X " has, indeed, some relation to the truth ; 
but it is, as I have observed already, the truth set upside down; 
for, if " abstraction " has any share in the process, the abstracting 
party is not the great producer but the community, which says 
to the producer, " If I protect you whilst you are engaged in pro- 
duction, how much are you willing that I should abstract from 
your total product ?" 

But the fallacy of the tbeory so confidently put forward by 

* The increments in the world's wealth due to great productive ability 
may be broadly said to distribute themselves in three different ways. 
A part goes to make up the fortunes of the great producers them- 
selves and their heirs. Another part distributes itself in the form of 
increased wages among the laborers, in the cheapening of the goods 
consumed by them, and in a multiplication of the conveniences and 
amenities of life accessible to them. A third part of these increments 
becomes gradually the subject of speculation. The gains of the suc- 
cessful speculator, like those of the gambler at Monte Carlo, are, no 
doubt, asbtractions from a fund to which he adds nothing; but the 
fortunes which arise from speculation are essentially parasitic, and de- 
pend for their existence on fortunes of another kind — namely, those 
which originate in the actual concrete additions made by exceptional 
men to the aggregate national wealth. It is, of course, conceivable 
that some great fortunes may be largely due to the underpayment of 
labor, as many little fortunes are said to be in the small and so- 
called " sweated " industries ; but it is perfectly obvious that such 
cases are exceptional. On the whole, wages have very greatly risen, 
concurrently with the rise of the great typical modern fortunes, so that 
the latter cannot be due to a cutting down of the former. 
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" X " will be shown most clearly by the examples which he sug- 
gests to us of its application. An inventor, he says, comes to 
the community with some specific invention ; and, if the invention 
works well, and is also of wide utility, "X" suggests that the 
community should, as a maximum compensation, allow the man 
profits up to fifty thousand dollars a year, and allow him to keep 
his savings up to a million dollars. "X," though he seems to 
consider these terms almost too generous, expressly says that 
some arrangement of something of the kind is necessary, because 
it is necessary for the community to encourage productive talent. 
Let us suppose, then, that the American people to-day strike the 
above bargain with the inventor of some new means of traction, 
which will increase the speed of trains, whilst diminishing their 
expense and danger. The invention works much better than the 
old-fashioned steam-locomotive; but in five years' time the in- 
ventor sees his way to improving it, if only the community will 
give him some inducement to do so. But, if matters are con- 
ducted according to the principles and suggestions of " X," the 
community is no longer able to offer him any inducement what- 
ever. He already enjoys the maximum which his country, in its 
generosity, will allow him; and, though his farther exertions 
might enrich it with untold additional millions, his country will 
be obliged to tell him that he shall not keep a cent of them for 
himself. What then will happen? If the original compensation 
was necessary, as according to " X " it was, in order to encourage 
the man to achieve his first great success, the impossibility of his 
receiving any such encouragement again, will be equally opera- 
tive in discouraging him from pushing this success farther. Or, 
if such an impasse were foreseen, and an attempt were made to 
provide against it, how could the community know, with regard 
to any special invention, whether the inventor should be com- 
pensated by a permission to appropriate the profits resulting 
from it, up to the maximum limit allowed to individual fortunes ; 
or whether his participation in these special profits should be 
docked, in order to leave a margin of permissible gain, which he 
may hope to acquire by supplementing this invention with others ? 
" X " gives us unreal conditions, and an impossible kind of bar- 
gaining resulting from them ; and the further arguments by which 
he endeavors to disguise this fact do but set the impossibilities of 
the case in a yet cleterer light. 
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One of these arguments calls for very brief notice only. " It 
is utter nonsense/' he says, to conjure up difficulties on the 
ground that, unless the great producers are allowed to appropriate 
" whatever sums they can," their full productive abilities " will 
not be put to use : for no genuine service in any department of 
human effort has ever been conferred on mankind merely for the 
sake of money." Now, this statement, as it stands, is true. In- 
deed, it is merely a platitude. But it is only saved from being a 
falsehood by the qualifying word " merely " ; and, by thus being 
rendered true, it is also rendered quite inapposite. For the point 
at issue is, not whether the hope of a money reward is ever the 
sole inducement to valuable economic activity, but whether it is 
not generally an essential inducement; and that it is an essential 
inducement "X" has himself admitted in his assertion that a 
money-reward is, within certain limits, generally necessary for 
the encouragement of the great inventors and organizers.* Here 
we have another specimen of that fatal inaccuracy of thought — 
that readiness to lay down propositions which in a certain sense 
are true, and then, when using them in argument, to invest them 
with a sense quite different, and quite false — by which the rea- 
soning of " X " from beginning to end is vitiated. 

But an error of a kind far more important than this yet re- 
mains to be noticed. His conception of the relations between 
the great producer and the community, and the possibility of 
changing them, and modifying them, in any way that may be 
morally desirable, is founded on a conception of the nature and 
origin of law which is yet more imperfect than his conception 
of the nature of the economic process. " No one can doubt," he 
says, " that, if the majority of the New York voters chose to elect 
a Governor of their own way of thinking, they could readily enact 
a progressive taxation of incomes which would limit every citizen 

* Statements — like this one of " X," which is frequently repeated 
by sentimental writers like Ruskin — to the effect that the desire for 
money has very little to do with eliciting the higher economic activi- 
ties are, as a rale, so exaggerated as to be little more than false- 
hoods. The earliest of the higher economic activities was commerce. 
What induced the Phoenicians to send their ships as far as Cornwall? 
It was not the desire of sentimental travellers to enjoy Cornish scenery; 
or the desire of missionaries to save the souls of Cornishmen. It was 
the desire of the adventurers to enrich themselves by the acquisition of 
Cornish tin. The desire of money, in fact, though the origin of half 
the evils of life, has been at the same time the mainspring of ma- 
terial progress; just as the sexual impulse, though hardly less pro- 
ductive of evil, is yet at the same time the originator of life itself. 
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of New York State to such income as the majority of the voters 
considered sufficient for him;" and they could just as readily, he 
proceeds, interfere in any way they pleased with the descent of 
property, even to the extent of abolishing the powers of bequest 
altogether. And he fortifies himself in this doctrine by an appeal 
to the following dictum of Lord Coleridge : " The same power 
which prescribes rules for the possession of property can, of 
course, alter them ;" — the power to which " X " and Lord Cole- 
ridge refer being the will of the majority for the time being. 

Now, Lord Coleridge, no doubt, was in many ways an exceed- 
ingly clever lawyer. He was, however, as the above quotation 
shows, a mere smatterer in political philosophy; and the error 
in which here " X " has hastened to follow him is of a peculiarly 
gross kind. That a unanimous and overwhelming majority in any 
democratic country can effect any legislative changes they please, 
at any given moment, and perhaps enforce them for a moment, 
is no doubt true. But life does not consist of isolated moments 
or periods. It is a continuous process, in which each moment or 
period depends on those preceding it. If it were not for this 
fact, the majority of the voters of New York State, " by electing 
a Governor of their own way of thinking," might pass a law in- 
augurating an eternal holiday, and forbidding any citizen to per- 
form any kind of labor. Were such a law passed on a Monday, 
it might conceivably be obeyed till Wednesday; but, by Wednes- 
day, let the Governor and the voters do or say what they would, 
their epoch-making law would be abrogated by the inexorable 
necessities of nature. Some of them would have to labor, or 
else they all would die. 

This simple illustration at once shows the character of the 
fallacy which underlies the reasoning of "X" and of Lord 
Coleridge alike. Because, in any country, the formulation and 
enforcement of the laws have for their proximate cause the will 
of the governing body, and, farther, because in any democratic 
country the power of the governing body is dependent on the sup- 
port of the majority, it seems, to thinkers such as Lord Coleridge 
and " X," that the laws have in such a majority, not their 
proximate cause only, but their ultimate, and that they can be 
modified or revolutionized ad libitum, with nothing to control 
these changes but the wishes, the caprices, or the theories of the 
majority for the time being. But, behind the wishes or the 
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theories of any majority whatsoever, lie other legislative powers 
against which majorities contend in vain — powers which im- 
pose on majorities the substance of all their measures, and per- 
mit them only to settle the minor and local details. These 
powers are man's environment, his physical organism and the 
prevalent traits of his moral and intellectual character. For 
example, in all modern civilized countries the larger part of the 
laws, perhaps, have for their ultimate object the protection of 
family life, and the privacy of the private home. But family life 
is, primarily, not the creation of law. It is the creation of in- 
stincts and affections which have developed themselves in the 
course of ages. Instead of the law having created family life, 
it is family life which has dictated the laws protecting it. So, 
too, with the case of property, with the opportunity of acquir- 
ing wealth, and with the right of bequeathing it, the laws sanction- 
ing these represent in their broader features (which in all civili- 
zations have, at all periods, been similar) underlying similarities 
in the relations between those acts and motives to which all 
civilizations on their material side are due. Property is not 
primarily the creation of law. Law is called into being by men's 
practice of acquiring property, just as the legal rights of parents 
owe their being to the unalterable facts of parentage. 

When " X " talks of the ease with which all the present laws 
as to property might be abolished or revolutionized by any local 
or temporary majority, he entirely forgets this. If he means that 
an ill-advised majority might conceivably at any moment dislocate 
society by some act of mad legislation, and arrest the production 
of the wealth which it is anxious to redistribute, what he means 
is doubtless true. But if he means that it is capable of main- 
taining any change it introduces, without reference to the con- 
stitution and the working of ordinary human nature, of the 
faculties requiring stimulation, and the motives required to 
stimulate them, what he means embodies one of the most danger- 
ous falsehoods by which the practical ideas of any would-be re- 
former can be affected. 

The moral which, in the present connection, I wish to draw 
from the foregoing observations is this : that, though ** X " may 
be right in his estimate of the evil and the danger attending or 
inhering in the development of the new mammoth fortunes of 
America, his conception of their origin rests on an inverted theory 
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of economies, and his suggested remedies on an inverted con- 
ception of law; and that these last, if attempted in the manner 
indicated by himself, could only produce disorders far greater 
than those which they were designed to cure. 

I am not presuming to advocate any alternative remedies my- 
self; but thus much may be said with confidence — that both 
the cause of the evils, such as they are, and any effective 
remedy for them, are matters much more complex than " X " is 
disposed to think. Just as science is every day showing us that 
the physical world is more complex than it seemed to be to the 
last generation of scientists, so, with the advance of sociological 
thought, we shall learn the same thing with regard to the social 
world. We shall learn that classes, ideals, motives, possibilities, 
faculties, which have hitherto escaped notice, or have been noticed 
only as superfluities, play an integral part in the life of the 
social organism, and that the surgeon's knife cannot be used at 
random. It is a curious incident in the history of economic rea- 
soning that the very thinkers — and " X " seems to be one of them 
— who are most inclined to attack the older economists on the 
ground that they neglected the many-motived human being of 
reality, and put in the place of him the one-motived "economic 
man," should themselves be foremost in erring in a way precisely 
similar, by substituting for the purely economic man the purely 
disinterested man, and the purely law-obeying, who are incalcu- 
lably more remote from actual human nature than the other. 

" X " has, in my opinion, called attention to a real danger with 
great force and justice; but he has, by his erroneous and un- 
scientific analysis of it, led such readers as agree with him to 
clamor for impossible and inapplicable remedies. 

W. H. MiXLOCK. 



